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RAKING HAY. 

'TwAS in the days of mowing 

With honest arm and scythe ; 
When neighbors helped in neighbors' fields. 

And harvest hands were blithe. 
For me, I grew a stripling — 

They called me half a hand — 
Among the stalwart, sun-browned men 

Who tilled the clover-land. 

The rythmic swing of sinews 

Was regular and strong : 
The even-measured mowing stroke 

First set my soul to song. 
Sweet music of the whetstones, 

Like morning bells in chime. 
Toned soothingly life's harsher sounds — 

My heart's still beatingiime. 

Right bravely marched the mowers 

Knee-deep.in flowering grass ; 
They ranged according to their skill 

Like school-boys in a class. 
And strength was brought to trial. 

And strove with wrestler's wroth — 
Who could the smoothest stubble cut. 

And who the widest swath ! 

How proudly strove the leader — 

The swiftest and the best ! 
He held his place a cut or two 

Ahead of all the rest ; 
Allowed no one to lead him 

The breadth of braw^ny hand : — 
A master of the mowing-craft, 

He ruled the clover-land. 

The morning beams came glancing 

The fluttering tree-tops thro". 
Like golden bills of birds that-bent 

To sip the sparkling dew. 
And then, in soft mid-morning. 

Began the harvest-day. 
And all hands — girls and boys and men — 

Were merry making hay. 

There came a choice of partners 

Who could the best agree. 
And lots were drawn by glances quick — 

Kate always fell to me I 
NoW'tum thy glass, O Mem'ry, 

Upon that harvest-day. 
Which poured its sunshine over me 

And Katie making hay. 

The morning call of luncheon 

To grassy table laid. 
Assembled all the haymakers 

Beneath a lone tree's shade ; 
A bliss of rest and breathing 

By lejify Angers fanned — 
And then another haying-heat 

Raced o'er the clover-land. 

We spread the swaths commingling 

In beds of rustling brown, 
And rich field-odors floated up 

On wings of feathery down. 
Then rolled the ridgy windrows — 

The triumphs of the day : 
I dreamed o'er triumphs of a life 

With Katie raking hay. 

She looked all-over-bonnet 

Of gingham — blue and white — 
Her face's roses in the shade 

Glanced out their own sweet light. 
Her rake would get entangled 

Sometimes, by locking mine. 
And when she said : " Provoking thing I '• 

E'en quarreling was divine ! 

A spring of bubbling waters 

Welled up in woodsidc cool, 
And ever at the fleld's-end hedge 

Both thirsted for the pool. 
She drank from out a goblet 

I made her of my hands. 
And, kneeling at her feet, I quaff'ed 

From cup of golden sands. 

The last load in the twilight 

Dragged slowly towards the stack — 
So like a great brown burly beast 

With children on its back ; 
And flecky clouds hung over, 

Of softest creamy hue, 
Like handfuls plucked from cotton-bales 

And dashed against the blue. 



I'm dreaming now of hay-time. 

The fields and skies are bright ; 
I see among the harvesters 

A bonnet — blue and white — 
And Katie's face is in it, 

A shade, it may be, tanned. 
But 'tis the fairest face of all 

That grace the clover-land. 

The clover-crop was gathered 

In harvests long ago ; 
Another partner Katie chose 

For life's up-hill windrow. 
But O, of all the sunshine 

That ever blest a day — 
The crown still shimmers over mc 

And Katie raking hay. 

—Thos. E. Garrett. 



A STAMPEDE IN 1524. 

"And you'll no' give me one good word, Elsie? 
You'll not even speak to me?" 

The questioner was a tall, handsome man, though 
somewhat worn-looking, and decidedly shame-faced. 
The person he addressed was a winsome lassie of 
some seventeen years, who had come to the well- 
head, where a small stream of pure water trickled 
through a rude spout inserted in a crevice of the 
rock. Elsie had put down her pitcher and was wait- 
ing for it to fill, leaning meanwhile with both arms 
on the rude stone wall which protected the spring 
from the encroachments of the cattle, and looking 
everywhere but at the speaker. " You'll no' even 
look a£ me ! " repeated Duncan Scott, wistfully, " and 
this perhaps the last time we'll ever meet by the 
well-side, where we have spent so many happy hours. 
Won't you just speak tp me, Elsie ? " 

"That will I no' ! " answered Elsie, turning on him 
with womanly indignation and more than womanly 
inconsistency. "That will I no', Duncan Scott! I 
wonder you dare so much as look at me after what 
you said, and what you evened me to the last time 
we met here. I think it shame that ever I cared for 
the likes of you." 

To judge from his face, Duncan seemed to find 
comfort even in these sharp words: "But, Elsie, 
woman — " 

"I'll hear nothing, Duncan — not a word !" inter- 
rupted Elsie, her blue eyes flashing fire at the remem- 
brance of her wrongs. "I'll never. wed a jealous- 
pated fool. And jealous of whom ? " she asked in a 
tone of the utmost scorn : " Of my own foster-brother 
that was nursed at the breast of my mother! I won- 
der you did na' think of Habbie,. or poor witless 
Michael in the ingle-nook." 

" But, Elsie, would you but listen — " 

" No, I'll no' listen. For what suld I listen ? " 

" But you might tell me how it was, Elsie ? You 
might say a word to explain what you were doing 
with young Ferniehurst so late at e'en ? " 

Again Elsie turned on him. 

"Explain.? — and what for suld I explain, or what 
right have you to think any explanation needed ? Is 
not Ferniehurst my own foster-brother, as I told you, 
and as you knew well enough ? And is not that the 
same as mine own brother, and more? But I will 
explain," said the poor girl, forcing back the tears 
which were too ready to run Over: "Ferniehurst 
loves bonny Mary, Harden's daughter, that's away 
in Edinboro' with hei- aunt for safety ; and knowing 
me to be an old friend and playmate of the young 
leddy's, he gave me a letter and token for her, against 
her coming horne, knowing that no man's life is safe 
for a day, with the English camped here in our very 
midst. So there ye have the tale, and much good 
may it do you. No, no ! You needn't try to come 
'round me that gate, Duncan ! " she added, in a firm 
but scornful tone, withdrawing the hand that Duncan 
would have taken. " All's over between us. I have 
borne much ere this from your jealous humor, but 
I'll bear no more. I'll have naught to say to any 
man who can call me what you called me that night. 
Go your ways — with whom you will. I wish you no 
ill, but all the good in the world ; but you are no more 
aught to me nor I to you ! , Fare ye well ! " 

So saying, Elsie' took up her pitcher, which had 
been for some time brimming over, and walked 'down 
the path, without so much as casting a look behind. 
Duncan seemed to feel that his cause was hopeless, 
for he followed sorrowfully enough, and did not even 
attempt to speak again. 

Tweeddale, in Scotland, at no time bijfore the 
eighteenth century a very safe or quiet place of resi- 
dence, was peculiarly unhappy in the year 1524. The 
English army, under Surry, was encamped near Jed- 



burgh, which place the Admiral so sorely burned 
and wasted that no garrison nor none other should 
be lodged there. From their camps the English 
made forays and incursions on all sides, burning, 
wasting and plundering all that came in their way. 
The Scots, " even their enemies themselves being 
judges," made a brave resistance, and according to 
Surry's own account they gave their invaders plenty 
of work, and " kept them in so perpetual skirmish " 
as the Lord Admiral " never saw the like." The 
little farm — if farm it could be called — of Craig- 
end, had hitherto escaped the spoilers. It lay thor- 
oughly sheltered from notice in a nook of the hills, 
where the steep braes, receding from a small and 
rapid stream, left room for a meadow or level space 
of some sixty acres in extent. -At the upper end of 
this tract of fertile land, stood the peal or tower of 
Craig-end, a rude building of rough stone, three 
stories in height, surrounded by a wall and out-build- 
mgs, the latter conistructed chiefly of mud and turf, 
and serving as a shelter for the cattle at night. Not 
far from the tower, the stream tumbled over a preci- 
pice in a considerable cascade, and after winding 
from side to side of the valley, it issued at the lower 
end through a pass so narrow, intricate and precipi- 
tous, that five resolute men might easily hold it 
against a hundred. The holder of this little fortalice 
was Halbert Scott, or Halbert of Craig-end, a retainer 
of the laird of Ferniehurst, who in his turn owed 
feudal service to the lord of Buccleugh. Halbert 
was an old man, unable to bear arms, but his two 
sons, Ambrose and David, were with their lord, help- 
ing to garrison the stronghold of Ferniehurst, which 
lay but a few miles distant across the hills. 

Duncan Scott was Elsie's cousin, and her betroth- 
ed lover. This was by no means their first quarrel, 
for Duncan was jealous and Elsie was proud, but 
never had matters gone so far between them as now. 
Never had Elsie shown herself so implacable. Her 
anger was not wholly unreasonable, for Duncan had 
done her grievous wrong. He had seen his betrothed 
in earnest conversation with the laird of Ferniehurst 
for an hour together in the gloaming. He had not 
been able to -overhear their words as they paced the 
burn-side, but he had seen Ferniehurst put into her 
hands something made of gold which glittered bright- 
ly in the moonlight — of that he was certain — and 
then speed away, while Elsie put the love-token in 
her bosom and took the path to their old trysting- 
place by the well as if nothing had happened. 

"Aye, so ! "thought Duncan ; " she thinks to meet 
me there, and to beguile me with her fine words 
while she has Ferniehurst's love-token resting on 
her very heart. But she shall hear my mind on it 
ere we part." 

And so it came to pass that when Elsie, in the 
innocence of her heart, came gayly forward to meet 
her lover, she was assailed by a torrent of accusation 
and reproaches. Elsie answered him coldly and 
sternly, with a face that gleamed white as marble in 
the moonlight: 

" Duncan Scott, ye have dared to lightly me — me, 
Halbert of Craig-end's daughter — on whose fair fame 
no man nor woman ever breathed before. And where- 
fore ? Because you saw me in talk with my foster- 
brother, as near of kin to me as mine own born 
brother. If I were to tell my father or my brothers, 
or Ferniehurst himself what you have said, no hole 
in Craigburn moss would be deep enough to hide you 
from their wrath. But I wish you no ill. You may 
go your own gate and keep your own counsel, but 
never dare, by day or by night, to speak to me again." 
With that she dorew from her finger her betrothal 
ring, and throwing it on the ground at his feet, she 
passed from him like a shadow and was gone. 

This quarrel had taken place a week since, and not 
once had Duncan found a chance to speak to Elsie 
alone. This evening, however, believing him to be 
still at work in the harvest-field, she had ventured 
once more to the well for water, and here Duncan 
had surprised her and pleaded his cause, unsuccess- 
fully as we have heard. 

The well was hidden in a little recess of the hills, 
behind a great projecting crag. As Elsie turned 
round this crag, she uttered a vehement exclamation 
of surprise and terror, and casting away her pitcher 
with little regard for its safety, she started to run 
down the steep path which led to the burn-side. 
Duncan arrived a little later, and stood for a moment 
rooted to the spot. A sorrowful procession had 
entered the valley at its lower end, and was wending 
its way toward the tower. Foremost came Ambrose 
of Craig-end, supporting on a weary and travel-worn 



